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A Word from the Editor 


For long ages the world waited for the coming of the king 
that God had promised to send. This king was to rule justly, if 
and bring peace, plenty, and security to mankind. When Je- e 
sus Christ was born in a lowly manger in the little city of at 
Bethlehem, two thousand years ago, those who had been wait- ¥ 
ing for the promised king refused to believe that the tiny 
babe in Mary’s arms was the world Savior that God had 
promised to send. They had expected a strong man in kingly 
robes, riding at the head of a vast army, and they were dis- 
appointed. 

God kept His promise to men, for the Christ Child brought 
love into the world, and where love is there is peace, plenty, 
and security. Had those men of old known this they would 
have received that first Christmas gift with great joy. 

With our Christmas gifts let us give an abundance of love; 
and, in receiving gifts from those who love us, let us remember 
that the love which comes with the gift is what brings our 
greatest joy. Though the gift may be small if the love is great 
our Christmas will be a most happy one. 
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“Christmas 
Gree 
By Blagche Sage Haseltine 


The tall tree stands 
As straight as can be. 
It seems to know 
It's a Christmas tree. 


I bow my head 
And politely say, 
“Good morning, Tree. 
It’s a lovely day!” 


Its long green gown 
Hangs stiff and straight. 
It speaks no word 
As I stand and wait. 


The tall tree has 
No time to chat, 

Or bend and bow 
This way and that. 


The tall tree knows 
It will receive 
A silver star 


On Christmas Eve. 


And it must stretch 
As high as high, 
To lift its star 
Up to the sky. 
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‘(COhe Carol from the Kitchen 


By JOYCE ALLISON 


It was not long until Christmas. 
One could tell it in the great hall 
of the castle, where the pages went 
about setting fresh candles in the 
tall iron candlesticks. One could 
tell it in the sunny south chamber, 
where the ladies were weaving gar- 
lands of green for decking the cas- 
tle. The servants were bringing in 
boughs of holly, and choosing the 
finest log from the pile,of wood in 
the courtyard. That would be the 
yule log, to burn in the huge fire- 
place on Christmas Eve. 

In the kitchen things looked like 
Christmas and smelled like Christ- 
mas and even tasted like 
Christmas. Stephen, the 
kitchen boy, 
looked at _ the 
rows of pastries 
and tarts. He 
sniffed at the 
spices and the 
savory odors, but 
his thoughts were 
not in the kitch- 
en. 
The pages of 
the castle were to 
sing carols on 
Christmas Eve. 
They would go 
down into the val- 
ley and sing in 
the narrow cob- 
bled streets of the 
little village. 


The pages set fresh candles in the tall 
iron candlesticks. 


Then they would come back to the 
castle, and sing again in the hall for 
Sir Geoffrey and Lady Eleanor and 
all their knights and ladies. Ste- 
phen knew all the carols, and he 
sang them now as he worked. While 
he sang ‘‘The First Noel,’’ he was 
wishing that he too might go carol- 
ing with the pages. As he wished, 
he forgot to watch the plum pud- 
ding, and Martha, the old cook, 
spoke to him crossly. 

‘‘Leave off dreaming!’’ she bade 
him sternly. ‘‘Shall the pudding 
be scorched because thy wits go 
wandering? Keep them here in 

the kitchen where they be- 
long, idle one.”’ 


Stephen’s 


cheeks grew 
very red, but 
he carefully 
turned the pud- 
ding the 
great iron ket- 
tle. How could 
he dream about 
going with the 
pages if he did 
not take care of 
his tasks here in 
the kitchen ? 
Clearly his 
voice rang out, 
‘*Noel! Noel!’’ If 
only he might go 
with Alfred and 
Henry and sing 
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He did not see a tall figure stop outside the 
kitchen window. 


for the village folk! But now it was 
time to sweep the floor. From one 
side of the kitchen to the other 
Stephen went with his broom of 
birch twigs. 

‘‘God rest you, merry gentle 
men!’’ he sang as he swept. He 
swept carefully in all the corners 
and under the tables, and then 
strewed clean sand over the floor. 
If he could not join the others in 
praising the Christ Child, at least 
he could do well his work here in 
the kitchen. 


‘“There are pans to polish,”’ said 
old Martha. ‘‘Put on thy apron 
over thy smock. Be not lazy about 
the rubbing, for if Lady Eleanor 
comes into the kitchen and finds 
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here dingy pots, it will not 
be well for thee.’’ 

Stephen drew on his 
apron and sat down in a 
corner with the pots and 
pans. As he scoured and 
rubbed, he thought of the 
new suits that Mortimer 
and Edward would wear, 
with fine tunics and hose. 
Kdward had even a curl- 
ing plume in his velvet 
cap. 

A tear splashed down 
on the biggest copper pot, 
and Stephen winked hard. 
It would never do to have 
tears in a Christmas carol, 
for Christmas was a time 
of joy. 

‘‘O come, all ye faith- 
ful!’’ he sang, and his 
voice rang through the 
kitchen. The scullery maids trot- 
ted about more cheerfully, the fire 
danced more brightly, and old 
Martha began to hum as _ she 
worked. 


Finally the pans were all shining 
and the pots gleamed like so many 
round moons, but still Stephen 
sang on. He did not see a tall fig- 
ure stop outside the kitchen win- 
dow, or hear a question that was 
asked there. 

Above the yellow bowl of eggs 
that he was beating, Stephen be- 
gan a rollicking tune about ‘‘ Christ- 
mas Day in the Morning.’ Christ- 
mas would mean nothing to him but 
some pudding and perhaps a small 
tart, but he sang on blithely. 
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At last his tasks were done. In 
the late afternoon Stephen stood by 
the kitchen window, looking out 
over the snowy fields. A group of 
pages ran through the courtyard, 
chattering about the carol-singing 
that evening. Stephen’s eyes fol- 
lowed them wistfully. 

‘*T’m to carry the lantern,’’ said 
Mortimer. 

‘‘Bayard is to play his pipe for 
us,’’? said Alfred. 

‘“‘And I am to lead the earols,”’ 
said Edward proudly. 

Stephen sighed. He felt very 
much alone as the voices of the 
pages died away, but he began to 
sing about the good King Wences- 
laus. Then a door opened, and 
quick steps sounded across the 
sanded kitchen floor. 

Turning, he saw Giles, Sir Geof- 
frey’s own page. Stephen stood 
very straight and bowed politely, 
waiting to see what Giles could 
want here in the kitchen. 

are the boy Stephen?”’ 
asked Giles. 

Stephen bowed again. 

‘‘And you sang carols this morn- 
ing?”’ 

did,’’ said Stephen. ‘‘I could 
not help it, for there was Christ- 
mas in my heart.”’ 

‘*You are bidden to come with 
me to Sir Geoffrey,”’ said Giles. 
‘‘He would speak with vou.”’ 

Stephen was glad that 
he had put on a clean 
smock. It could not be 
that his work did not 
please Sir Geoffrey, for 
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the pudding was done to a turn, the 
floor was neatly swept and sanded, 
and the rows of pots and pans shone 
in the firelight. Yet his heart beat 
faster as he followed Giles. 

Through the long halls of the 
castle they went, and on to Sir 
Geoffrey’s own chamber. Here 
Giles left him, and Stephen knelt 
before his master. 

‘*You are Stephen, the boy who 
sang at his work?’’ asked Sir Geof- 
frey, and his tone was very kind. 

‘‘T am, sir,’’ said Stephen brave- 
ly. 
‘‘Do you like the work in the 
kitchen asked Sir Geoffrey. 

“‘T do not, sir,’’ answered Ste- 
phen honestly, ‘‘but I try to do it 
well.”’ 


“Do you like the 

work in the 

kitchen?” asked 
Sir Geoffrey. 
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“Think you 
that you could 
sing with my 
pages ?”’ 

Stephen’s eyes 
were wide and 
bright. 

“T could in 
deed, sir,’’ he said 


eagerly, ‘‘for I 
know the 
earols.’’ 


Then Sir Geof- 
frey called Giles. 


‘Take Stephen 
with you,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Find for 


him fit clothing, 
for from now on 
he will be a page. 
He will gather 
with the pages in 
the great hall to- 
night, at the eve- 
ning meal.’’ 

Silently Ste- 
phen followed Giles to the rooms 
where the pages lived. Soon he 
stood before Alfred and Mortimer, 
as fine a figure as either of them, 
trim and warm in soft velvet and 
satin. 

While the knights and ladies ate 
their evening meal he watched the 
gay scene, his heart very full and 
happy. Then Sir Geoffrey rose. 

‘*My pages,”’ he said, ‘‘it is time 
that you took your way to the vil- 
lage to sing Christmas carols there. 
Stephen will be one of you. He will 
lead your singing, for his voice is 
clear and true. It rings with 


Stephen’s glad voice sounded above the rest. their 
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Christmas joy, 
and you will do 
well to follow 
him.”’ 

The pages 
glanced at one an- 
other in surprise 
as Sir Geoffrey 
went on. 

‘Hard work 
could not make 
this voice of 
Stephen’s mourn- 
ful. Longing 
could not put 
tears into its 
tones. He ex- 
pected no holiday 
happiness for 
himself, yet he 
gave it freely to 
others.”’ 

The pages has- 
tened to draw on 
warm 

cloaks. The lan- 
tern was lit, Bayard brought his 
pipe, and Giles led the way down 
into the village. Lights twinkled 
from the cottage windows, and 
doors opened as the boys began. 

‘Noel, Noel,’’ rang Stephen’s 
voice, and the others joined in. 
They sang joyfully, but Stephen’s 
glad voice sounded above the rest. 

Back in the great hall, they sang 
again for the knights and ladies. 

‘“What a sweet voice the lad 
Stephen has!’ said Lady Eleanor. 

“‘T found that out,’’ said Sir 
Geoffrey, ‘‘when I heard it ringing 
so cheerily from the kitchen.”’ 
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WHAT THE STORY HAS SAID 


Anne overheard a lady say that she, Anne, 
must have a lucky talisman to protect her, 
because she had had so many adventures 
and had always escaped unharmed. Grand- 
mother said that Anne’s only talisman was 
the one that all people carry with them at 
all times. Before the story ends Anne will 
learn what her talisman is. Just now she 
thinks it must be the tiny miniature of 
her mother, who is no longer with them. 

Anne’s father, who is an engineer, Prossy, 
their housekeeper, and Anne are now living 
on a mesa in the southwestern desert where 
Mr. Donaldson is overseeing the construc- 
tion of a big dam. The other children in 
the camp are: Paul Andrews, Victor and 
Constance Grant, and some younger chil- 
dren. Anne thinks she does not like Paul. 

The children visit a deserted mesa, and 
are ordered away by ‘a strange man. 

School begins, and Anne is interested in 
the Indian children. She has made friends 
with Nampeyo, an Indian girl, and invited 
her to spend a week-end at the camp. Now 
Anne is visiting Nampeyo at her pueblo 
home. 


Chapter VI 


Fo A MOMENT the two girls stood 
just inside the door of the house. 
As Anne’s eyes grew accustomed to the 
dimness she could see several people, 
and they were all looking at her. Nam- 
peyo took her hand and led her forward. 
They paused before an old man, whose 
dark face was crisscrossed with wrin- 
kles, but whose eyes were bright and 
kind. Nampeyo spoke to her grandfa- 
ther in the Indian tongue as he required 
his family to do. What she said was, 
“My honored grandfather, this is my 
friend who has been so kind to me.” 


Anne looked up at him appealingly. 
The old man put his hand on her head, 
and then to Anne’s great astonishment 
he said in English, ‘“May God give good 
life to thee, my little one.” For some 
reason which Anne could not explain, 
this made tears rise to her eyes. 

Nampeyo spoke English in the other 
introductions. Father, mother, aunt, 
grandmother, and cousin were intro- 
duced. Of course Anne knew the two 
little brothers because she saw them in 
school each day. The grandmother was 
seated before a loom near the door where 
she could get light on her work, and 
was weaving a beautiful Indian blan- 
ket. 

“Do you mind if I watch?” asked 
Anne. “I never saw any one weaving 
before.” 

“Look, little one,” said the grand- 
mother. Then she gave Anne a thread 
and showed her how to weave it into 
the fabric. After Anne had watched 
the weaving, she walked around the 
room looking at the utensils, furnish- 
ings, and treasures. There were sev- 
eral wide shelves along the walls, and 
upon them were ranged baskets and 
pottery that would have delighted the 
heart of a collector. There was an open 
fireplace in one corner, with a smoke 
hole above it. The mother was cooking 
supper, and when she had to stir any- 
thing she knelt down before the fire. In 
another corner were a number of rolls 
of blankets; those were the beds for 
the family. There were several stools, 
but no chairs. On one shelf were 
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spoons and knives of modern manufac- 
ture, and enough plain white bowls for 
all the family. 

Anne never forgot that supper. The 
large kettle which contained a savory 
stew of succotash was placed on the 
floor. The members of the family got 
their own bowls and spoons. Nampeyo 
brought a folded blanket for Anne and 
herself to sit upon. Some one brought 
a blanket for the grandfather and 
grandmother. The rest of the family 
sat on the floor. Besides the succotash 
there was wafer bread, which was 
baked in thin sheets and rolled into 
cylinders, roasted pifion nuts, and fresh 
ripe melons. The food was delicious. 
All the family waited for the guest to 
help herself first from the kettle, and 
then they filled their bowls. Anne bowed 
her head to whisper her own lit- 
tle grace, but the father said, 


“Speak thanks for us all, little ““y _ honored 


t 
one.” And all bowed their heads — = 


while Anne said: 

“For home and love and all things 
true, 

We give our thanks, O God, to 
you. 

For food that’s sent to us each 
day, 

Accept the grace that now we 
say.” 

They were all very kind. They 
gave Anne the crispest of the rolls 
of piki bread. They picked out 
the best piece of melon for her; 
and they urged her to fill her bowl 
again. Anne fairly bubbled with 
joy, so that they all kept smiling 
at her. 

After supper the remaining 
food was put in the storeroom, 
and the aunt washed the dishes 
with water and sand. Nampeyo 
was excused from any work so 
that she might take Anne through 
the pueblo. As twilight fell they 
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came back to Nampeyo’s home. In 
autumn, in the Southwest, the evenings 
are cool as soon as the sun sets, and all 
the family had drawn close to the fire, 
which had been made up afresh since 
the supper was cooked over the coals. 


The grandfather said something in 
his own language, and Nampeyo turned 
to Anne and said, “He wants to know 
if you would like to hear some of our 
stories and songs.” 

“Oh, please!” cried Anne. “I’d love 
to hear them.” 

The father told the stories. He used 
English more easily than the grandfa- 
ther, but he had to think and to trans- 
late the stories into English as he went 
along, for when the stories were told 
for the family they were always given 
in the Indian tongue. 


» 
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This is one of the stories 
told: 

“The Making of the 
Turquoise Maiden 

“Long, long ago the first 
people came up from a 
hole in the earth, and 
near the place where they 
came up were two cliffs 
that looked alike. Over 
one cliff there was always 
a cloud, and in the cloud 
was a light, like many 
rainbows tied together. 
The first people sent 
their scout to see what 
caused the light. He came 
back and told them that 
there was a big pool of 
water under the cloud, 
with beautiful flowers all 
around it, and that the 
colors of the flowers shone 
up into the clouds, making 
the rainbow. The shore of 
the pool was made of the sacred corn 
pollen. The people could not believe so 
wonderful a thing, so the scout went 
again and brought back some of the 
corn pollen, which was sent by the Great 
Spirit, and which would make things 
grow perfect and eternal. 

“The people held a council and decided 
to make something with the corn pollen. 
So they made a skeleton out of white 
shells and laid it out straight on the 
ground, then of the pollen they made 
flesh on the skeleton, so that there was 
a little body looking something like a 
person. Then all the elements of earth 
and air came to help make the little per- 
son perfect and beautiful. The light- 
ning said: 

“ *T shall make toes and fingers.’ So he 
fashioned the feet and hands with fin- 
gers and toes at the ends of them; but 
the arms and legs were stiff and 
straight. So the sunbeam said: ‘I 
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“Do you mind if I watch?” asked Anne. 


shall make joints.’ Then he sent his 
heat, and made bending places at knee 
and ankle, wrist and elbow; but the 
limbs could not move, until the wind 
went into them and made them move 
about freely. But so far the little per- 
son had no blood; therefore the red 
corn said: ‘I shall go into it and make 
blood.’ And it did so. 

“Now the person was made up to the 
neck, but it still had no neck and no 
shoulders. The eternal wind said: 

“‘T shall make the neck and all that 
the person needs to breathe with.’ So 
he went into the body and made the 
neck and the windpipe and the lungs. 
Then the sun and the moon made the 
head, and fashioned the eyes. Then 
the sun said: 


“*T shall go into the eyes and give 
the little person light to look around 
with.’ He did so, and the eyes grew 
bright and living, and looked about. The 
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eternal wind went into the ears and 
nose, and made breath and hearing. 

“Now the little person was all made 
but her hair; and the night and the dark 
cloud together formed the hair, and a 
rainbow combed it down as far as the 
little person’s knees. That is why the 
Indian always has hair of shining black. 

“Now the beautiful little person was 
all made, but she could not walk or talk. 
Said the wind, ‘I shall go down into her, 
and make her walk.’ So he did, and the 
little person walked about. Then the 
first people put a fine feather in her 
hair, and upon her head they put a 
crown of turquoise. Then a bluebird 
flew down and lit on the crown and be- 
gan to sing. His song went down into 
the turquoise maiden’s mouth, and she 
began to talk as the bluebird sings. 

“And only people who have learned 
to talk like the bluebird have any great 
happiness or good fortune in life,” said 
the father, looking at the children. “Re- 
member that, my little ones, and talk 
as the bluebird sings. 

“Now the maiden was all made, and 
talked as the bluebird sings, but she had 
no wisdom to say things to help the 
people. The dark cloud said, ‘I shall go 
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down into her, and hereafter she will 
know mysterious things and will talk 
to the people.’ He did this, and after 
that the turquoise maiden could give 
the people good advice. 

“When she was finished the first peo- 
ple said, ‘Everybody helped to make her 
except the earth and the blue sky.’ 

“*Then,’ said the earth, ‘I shall be 
under her feet and support her. I shall 
feed her and take care of her.’ 

“The blue sky said, ‘I shall send the 
rain and the sunshine to make all things 
fertile for her.’ So they all had a part 
in the making of the turquoise maiden.” 

Anne thought this a beautiful fairy 
story, but she could see that it was more 
than that. It had some of the Indians’ 
belief in it. It reminded them that all 
things in the world had a part in making 
them strong and beautiful and wise. 

The stories were done after a while, 
and the fire burned down. 

“My mother, sing to us before we go 
to bed,” said Nampeyo. 

So the mother and the aunt sang in a 
sweet minor chant: 


“The mocking bird it is that sings: 
‘IT go up the straight mesa; 
I go up the straight trail. 
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“Thin little clouds are spread 
Across the blue of the sky; 
Oh, happy am I as I sing. 

I sing of the clouds in the sky. 


“Then up the hill, 
Up the hill I go my straight road. 
The hill of good, 
The happy road and good.’” 


Then after this sweet song, they sang 
the rain song. This is a prayer that 
many Indians sing to bring the longed- 
for rain. 


“Here I am, sitting with my power; 

I bring the south wind toward me. 
After the wind I draw the clouds, 

And after the clouds I draw the rain, 
That makes the wild flowers grow on 
Our home ground and look so beautiful. 


“By the sandy water I breathe the odor 
of the sea, 

And there the clouds come, and rain falls 
over the world. 


“Under us the world spreads wide, 

From there the corn grows up. 

Under the leaves the water moves in little 
drops. 

Under us the mountain stands wide 

And the water spreads over the vines.” 


That was the last song of the evening. 
The little boys were already nodding. 
The mother spread some mats on the 
floor, and over them the blankets were 
laid. No one undressed. The family 
just lay down as they were and went 
to sleep. Anne seriously considered that 
there was much to be said for this idea 
of going to sleep in one’s clothes, though 
she knew that Prossy would not be in 
favor of it. 

The next day was almost as exciting 
as Friday evening. Nampeyo took 
Anne about and introduced her to the 
neighbors. Anne saw the treasures of 
more than one apartment. She saw the 
women grinding corn, weaving blankets, 
and making pottery. She visited the 
gardens and orchards below the mesa 
where the men were gathering in the 
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harvests. She saw the stone cisterns, 
where the precious rainwater was saved 
for use through the dry months. She 
saw the outdoor ovens which looked like 
large beehives. She saw the kiva, 
though she did not go into it; but Nam- 
peyo’s father allowed her to peep into 
it from the top of the ladder. The kiva 
is an underground room, and is used 
only by the men when they are getting 
ready for the ceremonial dances. One 
goes down into it by a steep ladder of 
poles. 


Anne played games with the Indian 
children. They played tag, just as it is 
played around the world. Then there 
was a cornstalk game in which two chil- 
dren struggled for a stalk of corn. The 
winner was the one who could get his 
hand first to the top. They played a 
game in which they kicked a bent stick 
around a course, but Anne never did un- 
derstand the rules of that and was al- 
ways losing her right to the stick, amid 
the good-natured shouts of the others. 
Also, she was astonished to see that they 
knew how to play cat’s cradle and did 
it much more skillfully than she did. 

On Sunday morning there was a 
hushed air about the pueblo. These In- 
dians long ago were taught the story of 
Christ by the Spanish priests. They 
have continued to keep many of their 
old observances and customs, but they 
have worshiped God, Maker of all things 
and Father of mankind, even as the peo- 
ple of the white race do. So their week- 
day work was suspended as usual on 
that Sunday, but there was no church 
service because there was no visiting 
priest that day. 

“May we go into the church?” asked 
Anne. 

“We’re not allowed to play there,” 
said Nampeyo. 

“TI don’t want to play, I want to say 
my prayers. I know that we can say 

(Please turn to page 22) 
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Part I 


M igpee FIRST day in a new house and a 
new neighborhood—what thrills it 
might hold! Joyce Anderson pranced 
about in excitement, opening doors, 
peeping out of windows, rushing into 
the garden, and then back into the 
house. 

“IT hope you'll like it, darling,” said 
Mother. “The house is very old and 
run down, but we’ll try to make it home- 
like. I thought the garden would be a 
fine play place for you next summer.” 

“Mother, I love it,” cried Joyce ear- 
nestly. ‘“There’s a holly tree in the gar- 
den that makes me think of Christmas, 
and there are chrysanthemums still in 
bloom by the wall. We never had a wall 
before. I wonder what’s on the other 
side? Shall we really stay here until 
next summer?” 

“TI hope so, dear, if I can get enough 
work to keep me busy,” said Mother. 
“T like this better than the big city, and 
Mrs. Mead has promised to introduce 
me to some people who may give me 
work. There is a good school for you; 
and who knows? perhaps this is to be 
our home for many years. There is a 
large house on the other side of the wall 
—a house and a garden—but I believe 
none of the family are at home now, 
only the caretakers. This house and 
garden used to belong to the estate, too, 
but the wall was put up because of some 
sad old family disagreement, and now 
this house and garden are rented. You 
mustn’t go over the wall without an in- 


By Janet Craiy 


A Two-Part Story 


December, 1932 


vitation, Joyce,” she finished. She knew 
what an explorer Joyce was. 

“No, Mother,” said Joyce, and that 
was settled; for Joyce always kept her 
word. 

Mother had come to Creston as as- 
sistant to an interior decorator who was 
getting a large house ready for a family 
that were coming home from Europe in 
a few months. Mother made curtains 
and hangings and bedspreads, arranged 
furniture, and did all sorts of little 
things that change a house into a home. 

So here was the first day in the new 
home. Mother went out to her work 
soon after breakfast, and Joyce con- 
tinued her exploring. She took out 
crumbs to feed the birds. She decided 
that she would try to tame a wild bird 
so that it would eat out of her hand. 
She cut a bouquet of late flowers for 
the house. She rearranged the living 
room, trying to make the old furniture 
look more homelike. She put her own 
and Mother’s books upon the shelf, and 
brought in wood for a fire on the hearth 
if the evening should be chill. She un- 
packed her trunk, and put away her 
clothes. Then she looked at the clock. 
It was still two hours before lunch time 
and Mother’s return. Joyce went into 
the wing of the house that was shut up. 
Mother and she were not going to use 
it at all; but what a lovely place to play 
—as soon as she got acquainted with 
some one to play with! 

The big room at the head of the stairs 
was large enough for a dozen children 
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to have a game in. It was dark, though, 
and Joyce decided to open the window 
shutters at the end. The shutters were 
nailed fast, but the nails were old and 
rusty. Joyce pushed and wrenched, and 
suddenly the shutter catches gave way. 
Joyce held her breath and wondered if 
she had happened into a house with a 
magic spell upon it. For she was look- 
ing into a room so close that she could 
have reached out her hand and touched 
the window. It was a big room, of 
about the shape and size of the one 
in which she stood, but beautifully 
furnished. It had an unused look, 
though, as if it had been closed up 
a long time. The only everyday 
looking thing in it was a football 

that lay on a velvet stool in the 
middle of the room. Even as 
Joyce stared at all the beautiful 
things, she heard a brisk tap, tap 
from somewhere near. The 

door opened and a _ boy 

came in, walking with a 


“That was a kick! Shall I 
throw it back to you?” 
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crutch under his arm. For a min- 
ute Joyce kept on staring. The boy 
did not notice her, because the window 
through which she looked was at the 
end of the long room farthest from him, 
and curtains hung before the window. 
These were parted just enough to give 
Joyce a sort of peephole. 

She liked that boy right away. He 
was pale and thin and there was the 
crutch, but his dark eyes looked bright 
and interested. Joyce knew that he 
could laugh, and—yes—she was sure 
from her first glance that he could play 
“Let’s pretend.” She had always wanted 
a playmate that could do that. Could 
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she get acquainted with him someway? 

The boy picked up the football and 
stuffed it under his free arm. He hob- 
bled to the end of the room nearest her. 
There he put the football on the floor 
and kicked it with his sound foot, bal- 
ancing himself carefully on the crutch. 
The football flew across the floor. Joyce 
wanted to clap her hands. Why, here 
was a boy that did not give up to a lame 
foot! He acted just as if he had no 
such thing. He even gave a little nod of 
satisfaction as the ball went straight 
across the room. But it was at that mo- 
ment that Joyce awoke to the fact that 
she was peeping. A lady could not do 
that. She turned away from the win- 
dow, and the last thing that she saw was 
the boy standing before a picture at the 
far end of the room, his head uplifted 
in a gallant way. 

She went downstairs to prepare a nice 
lunch for Mother by the time she should 
come home. Joyce resolutely kept away 
from the window all the rest of that 
day, but she did look up at the place 
from the outside that afternoon. There 
was a place where the back of Joyce’s 
home came very close to a wing of 
the big house, but there was a ten- 
foot wall in be- 
tween the two. She 
could not see a 
thing as she stood 
there, except the 
two windows, 
which were so 
close together that 
people could stand 
inside them in 
each house and 
shake hands. 
How was she 
ever to get ac- 
quainted with the 
boy who looked as 
if he could play 
“pretend”? 
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“Let’s keep it a little while. I 
love mysteries.” 
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At luncheon she made some inquiries 
of Mother. Yes, there was a boy living 
alone in the big house. His father was 
away, but there were two servants to 
look after the boy, and a tutor went 
there every morning to hear his lessons. 

“Could any one call?” asked Joyce 
anxiously. 

Mother thought not. None of the 
neighbors went in. Perhaps the family 
did not wish them to call. 


Joyce refused to look through the 
window again; but she went into the 
room every day, and she kept her win- 
dow open. Sometimes she heard the tap 
of the crutch and the thud of the foot- 
ball, and once she heard a laugh, a loud, 
cheerful laugh. The weather continued 
mild, with no late autumn storms, and 
she carried some of her own possessions 
into the unused room. She had started 
to school now, and she brought her books 
there to study. She kept her workbox 
on the rickety table, and carried a low 
chair from her own room. 


Then the wonderful thing happened. 
One Saturday morning as she sat sew- 
ing, she heard the tap of the crutch, 
and the thud of the football as the 
boy kicked it, then a tinkle of broken 
glass. The next 
moment the foot- 
ball flew into her 
room through the 
open window and 
landed right at her 
feet. She picked 
it up and ran to 
the window. The 
boy was looking 
through a large 
hole in his own 
window. 

“That was a 
kick!” cried Joyce 
in congratulation. 
“Shall I throw it 
back to you or 
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bring it by the door?” 

“Do you suppose you 
could kick it back?” 
asked the boy. 

“Yes, I think so, if 
you open your window. 
I don’t believe I could 
kick it back through 
the hole that you made.” 

The boy threw up the 
window and pulled the 
curtains out of the 
way. Joyce placed the 
ball and kicked it. It flew straight 
through both windows. 

“Hurrah!” shouted the boy. 

In a minute the ball came back. 

When Joyce came again to the win- 
dow the boy asked: 

“Can’t you come over? Melly is such 
a fuss-budget that she thinks that com- 
pany makes me tired, but you wouldn’t. 
Maybe she'll let you in. I'll talk to her, 
and if she won’t, I’ll write to Father.” 

“But that takes so long!” said Joyce. 
“T could come through the window. You 
see, I could step out upon that ledge and 
then up to your window.” 

“I believe you could,” said the boy. 
“T think I can too when I don’t have to 
use the crutch any more. Come on over.” 

“Mother said that I might when I was 
invited, but will your folks care?” 
asked Joyce. 

“IT haven’t any folks. Mr. Burns 
comes to our house for a few hours ev- 
ery day to help me with my lessons, and 
Mellie and her husband are here to take 


care of me. I say what shall be done 
when Father isn’t here. I want you to 
come.” 


Joyce stepped out of her window to 
the top of the wall, and drew herself up 
to the other window. 

“Hurrah, hurrah! 
cried the boy. 

They told each other their names. The 
They played 


Isn’t this fun!” 


boy was Stuart Gordon. 
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“Mother, I have a secret. It’s 
a very happy secret.” 
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games. Once when 
they running 
about with a good deal 
of noise, Joyce won- 
dered if the invisible 
Mellie might not dis- 
like it; but Stuart said 
that no one ever came 
into that wing. It was 
shut up and would not 
be opened unless his fa- 
ther came home again 
and had a great deal of 
company. The big room was a lovely 
place for games. There was a soft car- 
pet on the floor, and easy chairs stood 
back against the wall. There was a fire- 
place too. 

“When it gets cold we’ll have fires,” 
said Stuart. “I know I can carry up 
wood. I’m going to leave off this crutch 
one of these days. Mellie says I never 
will; I guess Father is afraid so too, and 
it makes him feel sad. But I know in- 
side me that I will.” He looked at Joyce 
narrowly. “Do you think that people 
can get well of anything like that?” 

“Yes,” said Joyce unhesitatingly. 
“Mother says that God makes people 
well if they ask Him and believe. Mother 
and I never stay sick. If we get a sick 
feeling, we say, ‘God is my health,’ and 
then we are all right again. I'll say it 
for you every night and morning.” 

“IT didn’t think about asking God,” 
said Stuart thoughtfully. “I just felt 
inside me that I ought to be well.” 

“Yes, you ought,” confirmed Joyce. 
“People ought to be ashamed to stay 
sick.” 

Joyce noticed that dusk had fallen, 
and she was preparing to go home by 
the window route when Stuart said, 
“Let’s have this for our secret. Let’s 
not tell any one about the windows. We 
can play that we are a prince and a 
princess shut up by enchantment, but 

(Please turn to page 34) 
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Bookmarks and Hat Stands for Presents 


By LUCILLE MoRGAN ISON 


O MAKE a ribbon bookmark use a piece of white, yellow, or tan satin ribbon, 

114 inches wide and 12 inches long. Turn down a small hem in one end of 

the ribbon and fold together in back of the ribbon as shown in A, B, and C. Tack 

with thread that matches the color of your ribbon. Cut the other end of the rib- 
bon V-shaped. (See picture.) 

Trace the design for the monkey through tissue paper. Then color the back 
of the tissue paper with a soft lead pencil, and trace the monkey on the right side 
of the ribbon near the bottom. The colored tissue paper acts as acarbon. Out- 
line the monkey on the ribbon and draw the line at his feet with brown crayon. 
Color the monkey solid orange inside the outline. Color the book blue and the 
grass green. 

Now put the ribbon, with the monkey face down, on a blotter and put a 
warm iron on the back of the ribbon. Be careful not to burn it. It is best to 
practice first on another scrap of ribbon with crayon 
and iron. The crayon on the drawing will melt so that 
the monkey will look as if he were painted on the rib- 
bon. If you care to you can embroider the monkey in- 
stead, using the outline stitch. 

For a hat stand fill a paper ice cream container, quart 
size, one third full of sand or gravel. This keeps the 
container from turning over. Glue the lid of the con- 
tainer on. Then cover the sides with wall paper or thin, 
colored paper. Fold the edges of the paper over the 
top and bottom and paste down. Cover the top and 
the bottom of the container with circles of paper that 
form a decided contrast 
with the other paper. This 
will hide the edges of the 
other paper. Paste a pretty 
little magazine picture on 
one side near the bottom, or 
trace the dog pattern on 
black paper. Cut the dog 

(Please turn to page 22) 
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Have you been wondering what to 
give your friends for Christmas, or 
what to suggest for yourself? Perhaps 
you never thought about it, but any 
stamp collector would be glad to have a 
good set of postage stamps as a Christ- 
mas present. Try that as a surprise 
gift for some of your friends. 

If you want to get stamps for your 
friends, naturally you will want to get 
the most and the best stamps you can 
for the amount of money you have to 
spend for them. To do this you should 
purchase them from government stamp 
agencies. You will immediately ask 
what these are, so I shall explain to you. 

Exactly eleven years ago this month 
—December, 1921—the United States 
Post Office Department established a 
bureau known as the United States 
Philatelic Agency. Philatelic means 
“having to do with stamp collecting.” 
Thus this bureau is an agency that has 
to do with stamp collecting. It sells un- 
used United States postage stamps to 
collectors and dealers at face value. 
From the start the agency was a suc- 
cess, and now it fills more than fifty 
thousand orders each year. 

All the current stamp issues are in 
stock, and the agency has commemora- 
tive stamps as far back as 1929. Every 
stamp is supposed to be in excellent con- 
dition, and a great deal of time is spent 
in picking out the best copies from all 
the postage stamps that Uncle Sam 
prints. 

The agency makes a large profit for 
the postal department, because few of 
the stamps bought there are ever used 
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for postage. 
used stamps. 

The United States was the first gov- 
ernment officially to recognize stamp col- 
lecting in this way. Soon, however, 
other countries began to follow its lead 
and to establish stamp agencies. Now, 
of the European countries, Austria, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Hun- 
gary, Italy, the Netherlands, Russia, 
Sweden, and Switzerland have philatelic 
agencies. Address a letter to the post- 
master general at the capital of any of 
these countries, asking for a list of the 
stamps he has for sale. In this way you 
can get some fine stamps for a small 
sum of money. 

_There is a French government agency 
in Paris where one can buy stamps from 
all the French colonies. For the British 
colonies, however, one must purchase 
the stamps directly from the postmaster 
of each colony. Our two neighbors, 
Canada and Mexico, both have phila- 
telic agencies. So has the Canal Zone, 
and stamps can be bought from the post- 
master general of the Philippines. 


Collectors like to keep un- 


We wish to thank all our readers who 
have sent in suggestions for the stamp 
page. If you have any interesting com- 
ments to make about the stamp club or 
any questions, write to Charles R. 
Strotz, in care of Wee Wisdom, 917 
Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. We cannot an- 
swer by personal letters or conduct a 
stamp exchange, but we will publish as 
many suggestions and answer as many 
questions as we have room for. 
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In a Stable 


(Awarded a year’s subscription to Wee Wisdom) 
By NANCY FEE (11 years) 
Duluth, Minn. 


In a lowly stable in Bethlehem, 
A Babe lay in His manger bed. 
His face was sweet as He lay asleep, 
And a heavenly light shone round His 
head. 


Oh, hark! to the song of the angels 
And the wonderful message they 


bring, 
Of a Babe who was born in a manger 
And should some day be our King. 


Mary's Doll 


(Awarded a year’s subscription to Wee Wisdom) 
By MILDRED ALICE CAMPBELL (12 years) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Ann, when is Christmas? Does 
Santa Claus have a helper? Where does 
he live? Will he bring me anything?” 

Ann had patiently answered her lit- 
tle golden-haired sister Mary, who was 
now four years old. 

“Mother and Daddy can’t buy any 
Christmas gifts this year. Won’t Mary 
be unhappy if she doesn’t receive any 
toys?” thought Ann McDonald, when 
she heard the questions asked her, and 
saw the round smiling face. 

“What do you want Santa Claus to 
leave for you, Mary?” asked Ann. 

“A doll. Not a hard-faced doll, but a 
soft, soft one, Ann.” 


“IT have some material left from 
school, and I’m sure Mother will give me 
some more,” Ann thought as a happy 
idea came into her mind. 

“Mother!” she called, when _ she 
thought Mary was securely out of hear- 
ing, “where are you?” 

“Upstairs, Ann.” 

Ann ran up the old stairs only to find 
little Mary watching her mother tidy 
the room. In a few minutes Mary went 
outdoors to play. 

“Mother,” Ann said, “Mary wants a 
doll very much and——” 

“T cannot buy anything this year. I’m 
very sorry, Ann.” 

“I know, Mother. I do not care, but 
I want to make Mary a rag doll. Don’t 
you think she would love it just as 
though it were an expensive doll? I do.” 

It was not long before Ann had cut 
out the body of a rag doll. She sewed 
the back and the front together and 
then began to stuff it. She decided the 
doll should be most beautiful. “TI’ll paint 
the face, and make big brown eyes; and, 
with the black silk thread, long eye- 
lashes.” 

That night Mary wrote a letter to 
Santa Claus, asking him to bring her 
a nice, soft doll. 

Ann spent many days striving to 
make the doll more lovely. 

On Christmas Eve the snow lay thick 
upon the ground, and the moon was 
shining bright. Little Mary lay in bed 
dreaming of a lovely doll. She had hung 
up her stocking and pinned a piece of 
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paper on it. What was on the paper? 
What did it say? In large slanting let- 
ters it read, “Tank you, sano cas.” 

Ann carefully wrapped the doll in tis- 
sue paper, and with an apple put it into 
the stocking ; then she crept into bed. 

Next morning Mary jumped out of 
bed and hurried downstairs. She saw 
her stocking looking quite full. She 
pulled out the soft package. 

“Q-o-oh, a pretty doll! Dollie, your 
name shall be Susann.” 

When Ann awoke the doll was be- 
tween her and Mary, with the covers 
tight around its neck. 

“Look, Ann. Look at Susann.” She 
held out the doll for Ann to see it. 
“Wasn’t Santa Claus kind to me?” 


A Christmas Present 


By STELLA JOY BROWN (8 years) 
Juan les Pins, A. M., France 


What can I give for Christmas this 
year? 

A kiss, a smile, and a word of good 
cheer. 
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Prancing Reindeer 
(Awarded a year’s subscription to Wee Wisdom) 
By Mary WAKEFIELD LLOYD (5 years) 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Reindeer dancing on the roof, 
Pitter-patter with each hoof. 
Whenever Christmas comes around, 
Children like to hear this sound. 


Reindeer, reindeer, prancing by, 
Pulling sleighs, and stepping high. 
Christmas season brings good cheer, 
And Christmas season’s almost here. 


My Christmas 
By JUNE HOWELLS (11 years) 
Oroville, Calif. 


To me Christmas is the loveliest holi- 
day in the year. I am a fortunate little 
girl, in that my Christmases have al- 
ways been very wonderful. 

I have about twenty relatives, includ- 
ing my family, who come together every 
Christmas day at the home of one of the 
families for a jolly Christmas feast and 
a party and to exchange gifts. For the 


the date set for that month’s material. 
work must be strictly your own. 


short. 
cards. 


tine’s Day. 


Nancy Fee, Mildred Alice Campbell, and Mary Wakefield have been awarded 
a free subscription each to Wee Wisdom this month. Our judges are pleased 
with the fine material received, but the boys will have to get busy and send in 
their work if they want to keep up with the girls. 
us what good stories and poems you can write. 

The guild rules are: Any child under fifteen years of age may write a poem, 
essay, or story about the month’s subject and mail it to Wee Wisdom before 


Originality, neatness, and length of material, 
and the writer’s age are taken into consideration by our judges. 
Those whose work is chosen for publication receive guild membership 
The authors of the best three contributions each month are awarded a 
year’s subscription to Wee Wisdom magazine free. 
every month until you earn an award. Unused material cannot be returned. 
Write your contribution for February now and mail it before December 1. 
Write about love shown by parents, children, playmates, or pets, or about Valen- 


For March write about anything that is suitable to that month: March winds, 
games, flowers, early spring. Mail March work before January 1. 


Come along, boys, and show 


Give full name, age, and address. All 


Keep your work 


You may submit material 
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last two Christmas gatherings one of 
my aunts has conducted a little perform- 
ance given by my cousin, my sister, and 
me. The performance was composed of 
little songs, dances, poems, and the play- 
ing of music. This year a little bit of 
Shakespeare will be introduced. Seeing 
parts of these classical plays will make 
the guests remember the jolly Christmas 
revelry of the time of Elizabeth of Eng- 
land when, the feast being finished, 
merry bands of players would perform 
for the rich, higher class people of the 
time. 

Every year I make presents for each 
of my relatives and for several friends. 
These amount to about twenty-five gifts. 
I start making them in September, be- 
fore any one is yet thinking of Christ- 
mas, and by Christmas day I have a 
useful, pretty present for every one on 
my list. I like to make my gifts, be- 


cause it is so much fun, and because my 


friends and relatives like my gifts more 
if I make them. 

The origin of Christmas is the loveli- 
est origin of all holidays. I am sure 
that if there were not the wonderful 
story of the first Christmas, Christmas 
would not be so nice. 

I wish for every other child in the 
world as merry a Christmas as I am 
expecting. 


Bookmarks and Hat Stands 


for Presents 
(Continued from page 18) 


out and mount it on a triangle of the 
same paper that you used on the top and 
bottom of the box. Paste the triangle 
on the box. Paste small circles above 
and below the triangle. (See picture.) 

You can make any number of these 
little gifts very inexpensively, and your 
friends and the members of your fam- 
ily will enjoy them. 
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Anne’s Talisman 
(Continued from page 13) 


our prayers everywhere because God is 
always with us, but I like to say them 
in church. So many people have said 
prayers there that it makes me feel hap- 
py just to be there. Of course I know 
that the prayers that have been said do 
not stay in the church. They are with 
God. But it’s like carrying flowers 
through a room. You take the flowers 
out, but some of the perfume remains 
behind. I think the prayers in church 
are like that. Some of the perfume of 
them stays behind.” 

“Yes, we can go to pray,” said Nam- 
peyo. 

So the girls went together into the 
beautiful old stone church, built so many 
years before by the labor of devout In- 
dians who had carried all the stones and 
all the timbers by hand from the distant 
hills up to the mesa. There were no 
pews; only a few backless benches be- 
fore the altar. The two little girls were 
not the only worshipers. Several In- 
dian men and women knelt before the 
image of the little Jesus and His mother. 

Nampeyo and Anne knelt together 
and each made her silent prayer. Then 
in whispers, so that they would not dis- 
turb the others, they repeated “Our Fa- 
ther” together, and afterward went out. 

“That’s a beautiful way to go to 
church,” said Anne. “Just God and you 
there together.” 


(To be continued.) 
sir 


Table Blessing 


For home and love and all things true, 
We give our thanks, O God, to you. 
For food that’s sent to us each day, 
Accept the grace that now we say. 
—Taken from “Anne’s Talisman.” 
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Swale Coovenes FOR Coors 


BY JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


The air was full of flying snowflakes 
as Daisy Dean and Ann Beth hurried 
down to Marjorie’s home one wintry 
day. Holly wreaths hung in all the front 
windows. 

“You don’t need a calendar to tell you 
it’s almost Christmas time,” remarked 
Daisy Dean, as she brushed the snow- 
flakes from her eyes and looked at the 
gay wreaths in the windows. 

“Yes, and can you think of anything 
that is more fun than getting ready for 
Christmas?” Ann Beth asked. “What 
a day to make candy! Just think, we’re 
going to spend this whole afternoon 
cooking syrup, melting chocolate, and 
beating candy! Um-m-m.” 

“T’ve been saving pretty boxes and 
the little paper bonbon cups that come 
from the confectioner’s,” Daisy Dean 
confided. “I’m going to pack my candy 
in them. They make homemade candy 
look sort of special.” 

The girls rang the doorbell, and were 
soon removing their wraps. 

“Hurry up, girls,” called Mrs. Miller 
from the kitchen. “We’re going to have 
lots of fun this afternoon.” 

“Here we are,” chorused the girls. 
Delighted ‘“‘oh’s” and “ah’s” filled the 
house as the girls spied the dates, nuts, 
chocolate, and sugar displayed in tempt- 
ing array on the kitchen table. 

“Look!” cried Ann Beth. “We are 
going to stuff dates. I like them, and 
they do look pretty in those round red 
boxes for sale at the ten-cent store.” 

“We’re going to make fudge too,” in- 
terrupted Marjorie, “and fruit balls that 
are luscious.” 

“Oh, good!” Daisy Dean exclaimed. 


“What shall we make first today?” 

“Let’s start with the fruit balls,” said 
Mrs. Miller. “Marjorie, get out the food 
chopper and set it up while the others 
shell these peanuts. Now, put a cupful 
of the shelled peanuts and a cupful of 
these seeded raisins through the 
chopper. If they won’t stick together 
easily, moisten the mixture with a tiny 
bit of corn syrup.” 

“Then shall we make it into balls?” 
asked Ann Beth. 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Miller. “The 
fruit mixture can be molded into almost 
any shape—balls, squares, or logs. When 
the candy is shaped, roll it in sugar or 
finely chopped nuts.” As Mrs. Miller 
talked, she was busy assembling the 
materials for making the fudge. Here 
is the recipe: 


1 square chocolate 

1 cupful sugar 

14 tablespoonful corn syrup 
1% cupful milk 

teaspoonful vanilla 


“Ann Beth, as soon as you finish copy- 
ing the recipe, you may melt this square 
of chocolate. Cut it into small pieces 
and set the cup of chocolate in a pan of 
hot water. Marjorie,” she directed, 
“measure sugar, milk, and corn syrup 
and put them into this pan. It is large 
enough to keep the fudge from boiling 
over.” 

“Did you forget the vanilla?’ asked 
Daisy Dean. 

“No,” replied Mrs. Miller, “we add 
that later, after the candy is cool. Now,” 
she continued, “pour your melted choco- 
late in with the other materials, Ann 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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Grandpa's Christmas Gift 


By ALICE SCHRIBER KIDDER 


What do you think our grandpa brought, 

In the back of his brand-new car? 
The cunningest little waddley pup, 
With a face as black as tar! 


He's black all over, except, you know, 
His toes are dipped in white ; 

And his ankles have litttle cuffs of brown, 
And under his chin it’s light. 


His tail is lrke a mud turtle’s tail, 
And his eyes are beady blue; 
And his tail and his eyes, as well as his ears, 


All talk when he looks at you. 


He cost a dollar, Grandpa said. 

That is a lot to pay, 
But dollars couldn't buy him now. 
He's come to us to stay! 


ff 
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(SOOD WORLDS 


HILL December winds swell the 

sails of our Good Words Booster 
Ship as it glides swiftly over the blue- 
green winter waters. Our ship’s log tells 
us that we are now on the icy surges 
of December, headed for the Land of 
Christmas. The Boosters on board are 
not so active as usual, for the deck is 
almost deserted. Let’s go below and 
see if we can find them. 

Ah, there they are, gathered around 
the jolly fireplace in the ship’s salon. A 
lovely lady is talking, and every Booster 
listens carefully. The speaker is our 
guest Lady Merry, without whom no 
Christmas would be complete. 

“When your captain invited me to 
sail with you on your voyage to Christ- 
mas Land,” she is saying, “I asked him 
if I might help you Boosters prepare 
for your visit there. In Christmas Land, 
you know, every one chooses gifts for 
all his friends and relatives, but many, 
many times people choose their gifts 
unwisely.” 

“I know,” exclaims Ann Sue. “My 
cousin always gives away funny little 
gifts which nobody can possibly use.” 

“Exactly,” laughs Lady Merry, “only 
in Christmas Land we do not choose 
gifts like ties or toys or jewels. We give 
gifts of the Spirit, such as love, kind- 
ness, forgiveness, helpfulness, and ever 
so many more. 

“Now the secret power of the gifts 
from Christmas Land is in the choosing. 
We must choose just the right gift for 
every person. We do not pay for our 


gifts in money either; we pay for them 
with loving thoughts and words, and 
by doing kindly deeds.” 

“My, that sounds hard.” Beatrice 
sighs. 

“Perhaps,” continues Lady Merry, “to 
give Mother a gift of obedience is a 
little harder than to wrap up a scarf 
and hand it to her, but your gift of 
obedience will last a lifetime and the 
scarf will soon be worn out and for- 
gotten.” 

“What could I give my brother, Lady 
Merry?” asks Bob. “He always wants 
everything his own way and wants to 
quarrel with me.” 

“Your brother needs two gifts, Bob. 
Therefore you may have to work extra 
hard for them,” replies Lady Merry. 
“He needs guidance, which you can best 
give by setting him a good example; 
and he needs forgiveness for his mis- 
takes.” 

“Tell us some more,” urges Billy. 

“Well,” Lady Merry continues, “some 
gifts must go in pairs, like love and 
wisdom, or love and obedience. Some- 
times folks need cheerfulness or just 
good thoughts about them more than 
anything else. Most of us need to give 
more good thoughts to everybody. All 
these thoughts cost is just a little change 
in our way of thinking. 

“So from now on until the twenty- 
fifth of December, when we shall anchor 
at Christmas Land, let’s be choosing in 
our minds just the right gifts for par- 
ents, teachers, playmates, and friends. 
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Then on Christmas Day we can begin 
to give our gifts. You will be surprised 
to find what a happy and joyous Christ- 
mas this one will be.” 

So we take leave of our Booster crew 
as the Good Words Booster ship sails 
merrily on its way. If you would like 
help in choosing your Christmas gifts 
this year, write to the secretary. Re- 
member, we are talking about gifts of 
the Spirit, not material gifts. The sec- 
retary will help you decide what to give. 
Address your letters to the Good Words 
Booster Club secretary, 917 Tracy, 
Kansas City, Mo. She also will send 
you an application blank for use in join- 
ing our club. There is no cost for join- 
ing, but Boosters are expected to re- 
port once a month for four months, tell- 
ing how they are keeping the club rules. 
Four monthly reports and one subscrip- 
tion to Wee Wisdom other than your 
own entitle you to a Booster pin free. 
You may purchase a pin for twenty-five 
cents if you wish. Be sure to give the 
name of the person to whom you are 
sending your subscription when asking 
for your pin. You may ask the secretary 
to place your name on the list for 
prayers, or that for correspondents. 

Let’s see what these Boosters are 
choosing as their gifts for others. 


Lois is giving gifts of good deeds and 
kindly words to those about her. We 
know that Lois’s mother is especially ap- 
preciative of her gifts. 


WEE WISDOM 


Dear Secretary: I am trying hard to be 
a better Booster. I have done better this 
month and said better words than last 
month. 

My mother thinks I am improving. I 
like the stories in Wee Wisdom. I take it 
to school sometimes, and the teacher reads 
some of the stories to her primary classes. 

Once I said a poem in school in a little 
play at Christmas time, and I took it from 
Wee Wisdom.—Lois Hazelbaker. 

Ralph is giving his sister the gift of 
a good example. That is always a good 
gift for brothers and sisters. Do you 
like Ralph’s suggestion? 

Dear Secretary: I am improving wonder- 
fully. My sister and I are not having so 
many quarrels. She seems to be following 
my example. She has joined the Booster 
Club. I have a suggestion to make for 
the other Boosters. Why not say The 
Prayer of Faith when you say your other 
prayers? I do.—Ralph McLain. 


Elsie Jane is giving her playmates 
gifts of forgiveness and kindly words. 
See what a magical effect they have had. 

Dear Secretary: I am a new member of 
your club. I am trying to keep my pledge. 
Yesterday my friends and I were playing, 
and Mother called me in to help her. When 
I was almost done my friends ran over to 
Junior’s house. When I was through I went 
over to Junior’s house, and I said, “Hello,” 
very nicely. They told me to get out. 

In the middle of the afternoon I went 
swimming. Later my playmates came down 
to swim. I spoke kindly to them, and they 
spoke back kindly. Now we are all friends 
again. So it pays to speak kind words at 
all times. I am glad I joined the club. 
—Elsie Jane Bardo. 


June Laverne is giving her family a 
big gift of helpfulness. Her gift is 
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especially good right now because her 
mother needs extra help while June’s 
father is away. 

Dear Booster Club: I have been so busy 
I didn’t have time to write sooner. My 
daddy is working away from home, and I 
have to help Mamma in the house. I was 
ten years old June 14. I live three miles 
out of town. I have a sister and a brother 
who are twins. They were four years old 
March 4. We have forty-five chickens, and 
I feed and water them. We have one cow. 
Her name is Bossy and she is very gentle, 
and her calf is named Lady. Also we have 
two pigs. 

Now I will tell you about our pets. 
dog’s name is Spot. He never gets tired 
of chasing cars. We also have a mother cat 
with three kittens. 

I forgot to tell you the names of my sis- 
ter and brother. The boy’s name is Victor 
Julius. The girl’s name is Florence Na- 
dean. I am trying to live up to the rules 
of the Good Words Booster Club.—June 
Laverne Schubach. 


Keep up the good work, David. 

Dear Secretary: The Prayer of Faith has 
helped me very much, and I love to say it. 
I am just eight years old. I will try to 
say good words and to help my little friends 
and playmates, too.—David Baldwin. 


There is nothing to fear when we re- 
member that God is good, and that God 
is everywhere. His love surrounds, pro- 
tects, and heals us. 


Dear Secretary: As soon as I got my 
membership card I pinned it over my bed, 
also The Prayer of Faith. Every time I 
am afraid I say The Prayer of Faith. I 
was sick last winter and did not get well 
for quite a while. I said the prayer this 
winter and was not sick at all. I hope the 
prayer has helped many others too.—Rob- 
erta Fowler. 


The 


Charlotta overcame an unkind im- 
pulse with a good thought. Now she can 
set her friend a good example by being 
forgiving and kind. 

Remember, Boosters, that some one’s 
saying an unkind thing does not make 
that unkind thing true. We should over- 
look such remarks and know that the 
person is speaking ignorantly and needs 
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our love and help instead of our anger. 

Dear Boosters: This is the first letter I 
have written to you ina long time. One day 
a friend of mine said something mean about 
my mother. When I saw the friend I was 
ready to slap her, but I thought, “Would 
a true Booster slap people?” I did not think 
they would, so I turned and walked away. 
—Charlotta King. 


Wishing you all the very merriest of 
Christmases, I am, THE SECRETARY. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


William G. Hubbard: prayers for wisdom 
and guidance, and for prosperity for his 
grandmother; Jennie Lavall: for success in 
her arithmetic; Swea Kack: prayers for 
health for herself and aunt; Maggie Lee 
Brown: prayers for herself and sisters to 
keep the Booster pledge; Mavis Barber 
Smith: prayers to control her temper and 
to be helpful and kind and to speak only 
good words; Sheila Frances Whiteworth 
Russell: prayers for her mother’s health; 
Joan Tregidga: health for her mother and 
a position for her father; Gwendolyn Carr: 
prayers for success in her music; Myrtle 
Brier: prayers to keep her Booster pledge; 
Betty Smith: prayers to stop sucking her 
thumb; Mildred E. Jacobs: prayers to suc- 
ceed in her music and her school work; 
Viola, Margrette, Elmer, and William 
Kramer: for success in school work, and 
prosperity for their family. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


William G. Hubbard, 2813 Second St., 
New Orleans, La.; Swea Kack, 6866 Hart- 
well Ave., Dearborn, Mich.; Benjamin 
Julius Oakes Paris, 25 Magazine Cut, Free- 
town, Sierra Leone, West Africa; Virginia 
Hoeger (12 years), 53 Beacon Ave., Fer- 
guson, Mo.; Charles Stanley Bell (9 years), 
and Alice Muriel Bell (7 years), 100 Glen- 
forest Rd., Toronto, Ont., Canada; Mavis 
Barber Smith, Indian Residential School, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada; Ramona Er- 
win, 6144 Indiana Ave., Apt. 1-B, Chicago, 
Ill.; Mildred E. Johnston (13 years), 112 
Hawkins St., Port Jefferson, L. I., N. Y.; 
Eileen Quirk (15 years), 10 Letterstone 
Road, Tulham, London, S. W. 6, England; 
Joan Tregidga, 236 Toboggan Ave., Walker- 
ville, Mont. 
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WORKBENCH FOR BOYS 


By LAURENCE FULLER 


BRIGHTLY decorated doorstop, 

cut in the shape of a basket of 
flowers, is a suitable Christmas present 
for boys to make for their mothers. To 
make a doorstop you will need a piece 
of thin wood about one fourth of an 
inch thick, or you may use composition 
wall board instead. A wooden fruit 
crate from a grocery will fur- 
nish enough material to make 
several complete doorstops. If 
possible get a small, flat crate 


enamel mixed with tube paints, to pro- 
duce the different colors, or small cans 
of colored enamel. Red, yellow, and 
blue combined in different ways will 
make almost any color you may want. 
When the paint is dry on the basket 
and flowers, outline the design in black 
with a small brush. 


because the end boards on this 
type of box are about the right 
weight for the heavier part of 
the doorstop. 

One half the basket pattern 
is shown in the drawing. First, 
trace the pattern on a folded 
piece of thin paper. Fold this 
tracing paper wrong side out 
and, through the thin paper, 
copy the marks on the outside 
of the paper. Unfold it, and 
you will find a complete pat- 
tern. Lay a piece of carbon 
paper under the pattern and 
trace the design on the wood or 
wall board. Cut the basket out 
with a coping saw. 

For the wedge that goes un- 
der the door, you will need a 
board about 1 inch thick, 2 
inches wide, and 5 inches long. 
Plane or whittle this base to 
the shape in the illustration. Be 
sure that it will slip under the 
door easily. 


Smooth both pieces with medium or 
fine sandpaper, then nail the basket 
securely to the base. Use small finishing 
nails. 

Color the design as directed in the 
drawing. You may use white household 


Color the basket 
dark ivory, pink, 
or blue. Color 
back ground and 
base gray Or 
light brown. 
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God’s Children 
LESSON 10, DECEMBER 4, 1932. 


The Bible lesson for today was chosen 
to help us to learn to live with the peo- 
ple of other races. We call these peo- 
ple foreigners. If you will look up the 
word foreigner in your dictionaries, you 
will find that it means one who is not na- 
tive in the country in which he is living. 
If you should go to Mexico or Canada 
or England, or any other country not un- 
der the control of the United States gov- 
ernment, you would be a foreigner. 

In the Bible lesson for today Jesus set 
us an example of how to treat foreign- 
ers. You will find the lesson in John 4:5- 
10; Acts 10:30-35. When He met the 
Samaritan woman at the well, He did 
not turn away from her because she was 
a foreigner. He knew that a good way 
to start a friendship with a stranger is 
to ask a slight favor of him; hence He 
asked the Samaritan woman to give him 
a drink of water. 


This request gave Jesus a chance to 
talk with her. In most of the schools, 
churches, and neighborhoods of the 
United States there are boys and girls 
whose parents came from foreign lands. 
Very often these people could give us a 
great deal that would be interesting and 
helpful to us if we would give them a 
chance to talk with us. 

Perhaps you have not thought about 
it before, but all of us come from fam- 
ilies who were once foreigners in this 
land; that is, all except those of us who 
come from American Indian families. 
Shall we remember this, and follow 


Jesus’ example by speaking kindly to the 
foreigners in our schools, churches, and 
neighborhoods? We may find, as Jesus 
did, that a good way to begin a friend- 
ship is by asking a small favor. 

A thought for this week is: 


I am kind to all, because all are God’s 
children. 


Christ, Your Friend 
LESSON 11, DECEMBER 11, 1932. 


That part of the Bible lesson for to- 
day, which you will find printed in your 
Sunday school papers, is taken from 
Matt. 11:16, 17; Zech. 8:4, 5. This les- 
son will be of interest to you because in 
it Zechariah, one of the Old Testament 
prophets, told his people of a time that 
was to come when people should be hap- 
pier than they were in his time. He said 
in that time to come “the streets of the 
city shall be full of boys and girls play- 
ing in the streets thereof.” You, boys 
and girls, are living in that time now. 

Before Jesus came to teach men to 
love one another and to live happily to- 
gether, the children of the earth were 
not so happy as they are today. Very 
little attention was paid to them. They 
were usually kept shut up in the back 
of their houses out of sight when they 
were not working. 

Jesus loved children and showed that 
love by blessing and healing them. From 
that time on childhood became a hap- 
pier time. 

Boys and girls of today cannot realize 
how hard life was for the boys and girls 
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who lived long ago, or for those who 
lived only a few years ago. It is not 
necessary that they should think much 
about that, but all boys and all girls can 
be thankful that their parents and their 
governments are providing them with 
good homes, comfortable clothes, inter- 
esting schools, and safe playgrounds. 

Each one can show his gratitude for 
all these blessings by being obedient to 
parents, teachers, and officers; careful 
of the rights and property of others, and 
kind to old persons and to younger chil- 
dren. 

A thought for this week is: 


I show my thanks by being kind. 


How Shall We Live? 


LESSON 12, DECEMBER 18, 1932. 


Today we shall review the lessons we 
have studied during the last three 
months. If we have read the lessons 
carefully and tried each week to keep 
in mind the thought following the lesson 
for that week, we shall find that we have 
learned a number of helpful things. 
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Life is like a great school. Each day 
we have a chance to learn a lesson in 
living. If we learn these lessons as 
they come to us, we shall grow to be 
strong, true, courageous men and 
women. If we refuse or fail to learn 
these lessons, we shall find life hard and 
discouraging. 

The first lesson in living that we had 
a chance to learn this last quarter was in 
forgiveness. Then we learned to choose 
the thoughts that shall rule our minds. 

Next we learned something of what 
it means to love God. Following that 
we found out that all home work is not 
assigned by our school teachers. 

We learned too that we are prohibited 
from doing many things besides taking 
strong drink. 

In November we found out how we 
can help to bring about world peace, and 
also how to gain true riches. If we have 
riches we must know how to take care 
of them, for we are God’s stewards. We 
can learn this lesson by following our 
leader, Jesus Christ. 

This month we are learning to be kind 
to foreigners and to be thankful for 
our homes and our country. 

These are lessons that all strong, cou- 
rageous men and women have learned. 

A thought for the week is: 

God’s love keeps me strong. 
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God’s Gift and Ours 


LESSON 13, DECEMBER 25, 1932. 


All over the world 
today children are lis- 
tening to the old, old 
Christmas story. You 
will find it in Luke 
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2:8-20. “God so loved the 
world that he gave his 
only begotten son.” Since 
God’s first Christmas gift 
to us was love, we should 
make love our first gift 


\ 


to others. 
Long centuries before 
Christ came to _ live 


among men, we are told, 
“God said, Let us make 
man in our image, after our like- 
ness.” When we say that one per- 
son is like another, we mean that the 
two persons either look alike, act 
alike, think alike, or have some of the 
same qualities of character: When God 
created us in His image and after His 
likeness, He gave us the power to think 
as He thinks and to love as He loves. 
God gave His greatest gift to men 
when He sent His Son, Jesus Christ, into 
the world to teach men to know Him as 
their father and to love one another. 
Before Jesus came the Jews looked upon 
God as a stern judge or as an angry 
God. Jesus taught them that God was 
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a loving God who loved them as 
a father loves his children. 

I am going to ask you to use 
your imaginations for a mo- 
ment. Now think of the thing 
that you want more than any- 
thing else in the world. It may 

be a bicycle or a watch or a pony 
or a catcher’s mitt or some other 
treasure. Now suppose that on 
Christmas morning you find that 
Father and Mother have given you 
the thing you want. I want you to 


finish the picture in two ways. In 

the first picture you receive the 
gift, but it is given without their love, 
simply because you begged for it. In 
the second picture it is given freely be- 
cause of their great love for you. 

You realize now what we mean by say- 
ing that love is the first gift. If love is 
not given with the gift, the gift brings 
you little pleasure. 

So this glad Christmas let us give 
our love to those about us whether or 
not we have gifts to give. 

A thought for the week is: 
Love is my gift to the world. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 


God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 
Since God and love and Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 


a The Prayer of Faith 
{ Wee Wisdom readers can help themselves and others by saying this prayer. 
God is my help in every need; 
God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 
I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 
All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 
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A Christmas Conspiracy 
(Continued from page 17) 


that you can fly to my tower on a magic 
carpet. Some day we’re going to learn 
how to break the spell—that will be 
when I don’t have to use the crutch 
any more.” 

“T never have secrets from Mother,” 
objected Joyce. 

“But this is a nice secret, like Christ- 
mas gifts and birthdays, and it’s just 
for a little while. Besides, you said she 
told you that you might come over when 
you were invited, and I’ve invited you. 
Let’s keep it a little while. I love mys- 
teries.” 

“So do I,” said Joyce. ‘“We’ll keep 
the secret.” 

But Joyce had to make sure that 
Mother would not feel hurt, so that 
night she said, “Mother, I have a secret. 
It’s a very happy secret, and I’m going 
to keep it from you for a while, if you 
don’t mind.” 

“My dear child, that is quite all right. 
I know that you will do nothing that 
you think is wrong. I can trust you. 
So keep your secret as long as you like.” 

Whenever Mother saw Joyce smiling 
to herself in the weeks that followed she 
would ask, “Is it the secret?” and Joyce 
would answer “Yes.” For the secret 
became happier and happier as the days 
went on. Neither of the conspirators 
had guessed at the beginning what it 
would grow into. 

(To be ended next month) 


Did You Know? 
By FRANCES SIMMONS 


Did you know the mother elephant 
teaches the baby elephant to stand under 
her body until the baby is large enough 
to take care of itself? This is mainly 
to protect the young elephant from the 
attacks of tigers. 
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Santa’s Bag 
Wee Wisdom’s Way 


“What ails some people, I don’t 
know. Ned and Grace and I are 
so happy that it seems as if ev- 
erybody else ought to be.” This 
was Trixie Day’s comment after 
Aunt Joy had come for a visit. 
You will like this story about 
Aunt Joy and the Day family, 
written by Myrtle Fillmore. 
Price of the book, 75 cents. 


Little Susie Sleep Ears 


Sometimes Susie’s ears were 
good ears, and then again they 
seemed unable to hear at all. This 
little girl had a big disappoint- 
ment once on account of not hear- 
ing something that Mother told 
her. After that Susie kept her 
ears awake. This book, Little 
Susie Sleep Ears, is filled with 
gay-colored pictures, and printed 
in large type. The price is 50 
cents (formerly 75 cents). 


White Stockings and 
Other Tales 


The book, White Stockings and 
Other Tales, contains three de- 
lightful stories: “White Stock- 
ings,” “When Philip Forgot,” 
and “Thoughts with Wings.” The 
type is large, and each story is 
illustrated with bright pictures. 
Price of the book, 50 cents 
(formerly 75 cents). 


Other Books 
Love’s Roses ................-- 25 cents 
Treasure Box. .......:........ 50 cents 


Aunt Joy’s Nature Talks 
75 cents 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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cc ORE SNOW!” Red’s tone was 

one of disgust as he stamped 
into the Roost the first Saturday after 
Christmas. “And it’s getting colder,” 
he continued. ‘My feet are almost 
frozen.” 

“TI thought you liked snow, Red,” said 
David, as he fed two big sticks of wood 
to the fat stove. 

“Yes,” Coralee added, as she spread 
her hands out to the friendly warmth, 
“Red is always talking about how he’d 
like to join the Northwest Mounted, 
and live where the 
cabins are buried be- 
neath the snow in ee 
winter.” 

“Remember last 
summer, after the 
circus had been to 
town,” Cousin Bob 
reminded them, 
“when we were talk- 
ing about going to 
the jungles to stalk 
wild game, Red said 
he’d rather go where 
it was cold.” 

“T’ll say I remem- 
ber,” laughed Chink. 
“He said he’d like to 
see the snow so deep 
he’d have to dig a 


Kegs Gets a Christmas Present 


“But it was a hot July day when he 
said that,” laughed Coralee. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t mind this snow so 
much if it were the right kind,’ Red 
protested. “But it’s too dry to pack 
into forts or snowballs or anything.” 

“Tt stings too, with that wind behind 
it,” said David. 

“Kegs will have all he wants of it 
by the time he gets here,” said Coralee. 

“He has to face it all the way,’ added 
Cousin Bob. 

“T think I hear him now,” said Chink. 
“Look out that win- 
dow, Andy.” 

“Too much frost,” 
Andy returned. “I'll 
open the door.” 

‘Hello, gang!’’ 
Kegs’s voice rang out 
cheerily. ‘“Isn’t this 
a keen snow?” The 
Spartans were silent 
in surprise. 

“Didn’t it sting 
your face, Kegs?” 
Coralee asked him. 

“It did, a little,” 
Kegs admitted, “but 
I didn’t mind that. 
It’s a pretty snow.” 

“Well, I don’t see 


tunnel to get out of 
the house.” 


“Tsn’t this a keen snow?” Kegs’s 
voice rang out. 


anything pretty 
about it,” Red told 
him. “I'll take big, 
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soft flakes any time instead of these.” 

“They’re no good at all,” Kegs pro- 
tested. 

“What do you mean—they’re no 
good?” Cousin Bob asked him. “Why, 
that’s the only kind of snow that will 
stick together.” 

“This snow isn’t even pretty on the 
fences and trees, Kegs,” said Coralee. 

“Pretty! Why, it’s better than dia- 
monds—more beautiful, anyway,” in- 
sisted Kegs. “Wait till you look at it 
through my magnifying glass.” 

“Magnifying glass!” repeated Chink. 

“Yes, the one I got for Christmas,” 
explained Kegs. “I brought it with me.” 

“Let’s see it,” said Red. 

“Wait a minute until I get it out of 
this felt bag. Here it is. Be careful 
not to scratch it.” 

Red took the glass carefully and 
looked around for something to use it 
on. 
“Look at the frost 
on the window, Red,” ruse } 
Coralee suggested. 

“Boy, it is beauti- uh | 
ful!” Red exclaimed. 

“Tt’s beautiful even | 
without the glass,” 
said Cousin Bob. 

“Yes, but you can % 
see all the tiny lines +s 
through the magni- 


fying glass,” Red 


told him. “Here’s a 
flake like a star, and 
this one over here | 


looks like a crawdad, 
and there’s a regular 


forest of lacy ferns.” 

“Let me look now.” 
Coralee held out her 
hand impatiently. 


“There’s a regular forest of 
lacy ferns.” 


“Wait, Coralee,” said Kegs. “I’ll show 
you something really pretty. Where’s 
that old coat of David’s that has been 
out here all winter?” 

“It’s hanging behind the door,” said 
Cousin Bob, “but you don’t need it, 
Kegs.” 

“T’ll say he doesn’t,” laughed Red. 
“He has on so many clothes now that he 
looks like a stuffed toad.” 

“T don’t want to put it on,” explained 
Kegs. “I just want to catch snowflakes 
on it. It’s dark, and we can see them 
better.” 

“Everybody get into his coat,” said 
David. 

“First turn at the magnifying glass!” 
yelled Chink. 

“Second!’’ Coralee sang out. 

“Spread the coat here,” Kegs directed 
when they were all out of doors. 

“Now you can look, Chink, but be 
careful not to breathe 
on the snowflakes,” 
Kegs cautioned. 

“Look! this one is 
six-sided, and then 
there’s a little six- 
sided one in the cen- 
ter.” 

“Let me look now,” 
begged Coralee. 

Chink handed the 
em glass to her. 

“Oh, look! This 
one is like the dia- 
<= mond pin my grand- 
: mother wears when 
y- she’s dressed up; it 
has six prongs, and 
Soe Ss they are all just alike. 
They look as though 
fairy jewelers had 
worked carefully to 
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make them perfect for their queen.” 

“It’s my turn now, Coralee.” Red 
reached for the glass. 

“Say! here’s one that looks just like 
my father’s lodge pin,” he exclaimed. 

“I told you this was a keen snow,” 
Kegs reminded him. “I got a book for 
Christmas that tells all about snow crys- 
tals. It says that one man has made 
pictures of more than a thousand dif- 
ferent kinds.” 

“All these are different,” said Red. 

“Doesn’t it seem queer that such love- 
ly shapes can be made from just water?” 
exclaimed David. 

“My book says that it is like the 
fairy story of a prince who became in- 
visible when he put on his cap of dark- 
ness and made far journeys on his 
magic carpet,’ Kegs told them. 

“How is it like that?” Cousin Bob 
wanted to know. 

“Well, suppose a 
drop of water were 


“It has gone, like the prince, up into 
the air on a journey. But when it meets 
an object that is cold, its cap of darkness 
falls off, and it can be seen again.” 

“It comes down as a snowflake,” said 
Coralee. 

“Well, sometimes it does, but it might 
just stay up there in a cloud.” 

“Or come down as rain,” suggested 
David. 

“The book says that sometimes the 
drop of water meets an ice pitcher, 
and is captured from the air and 
chained as brimming tears on the out- 
side,” Kegs told them. 

“Why didn’t you bring that book 
over?” asked Cousin Bob. 

“Why should he?” asked Andy laugh- 
ingly. ‘He knows it all by heart.” 

“Oh, I remember only a little of it, 
Andy. It’s a big book. I'll bring it 
over to the Roost sometime. It tells 
about dew and every- 
thing.” 


hiding in one of 
Red’s_ baby sister’s 
dresses as it hung on 
the line,” Kegs be- 
gan. 

“All right, we'll 
suppose that,” said 
Red. 

“Well, after the 
dress hangs there a 
while the drop disap- 


pears, doesn’t it?” 
asked Kegs. 
“Why, yes — it 


evaporates,’’ said 
David. 

“We can’t see it or 
touch it, can we?” 


“Say, do you re- 
member the big spi- 
der web between the 
tree and the well 
house last summer?” 
asked David. 

“It was pretty and 
it glistened with dew 
early in the morn- 
ing,” said Chink. 

“T’d like to look at 
those drops through 
this glass,” said Red. 

“The book says 
that snow crystals 
are the most beauti- 
ful of all forms of 


asked Kegs. The gang 
shook their heads. 


“Spread the coat here,” Kegs n 
directed. I 


water crystals,” said 
Kegs. 
wonder how 
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they are formed so perfectly without a 
ruler or anything,” asked Red. 

“That’s something that even the man 
who wrote the book doesn’t know,” an- 
swered Andy. 

“My feet are cold,” said Coralee. 
“Let’s go in and look at the frost on 
the window again.” 

“Why, it isn’t a bit cold out here,” 
Red told her. “This weather is just 
right. Hand me that glass again, Kegs. 
Boy! I wish I could take pictures of 
some of these crystals. I know I could 
find over a hundred different ones right 
here.” 

“T thought you didn’t like this snow, 
Red,” grinned Chink. 

“How could I see how pretty it was 
without a magnifying glass?” demanded 
Red. “Say, here’s one that looks like 
a triangle with points sticking out all 
over it.” 

“Mother has some hot chocolate for 
us, Red,” said David. 

“All right,” agreed Red, “but after 
we’re warm let’s come out and look at 
snow crystals again. I told you I always 
liked cold weather.” 

The Spartans laughed as they ran 
toward David’s home and the hot choc- 
olate. 


The Reindeer 


By PATRICIA BUCHANAN 


The reindeer is a timid thing, 
With tiny, dainty feet; 
And when he turns and runs away, | 
He’s very quick and fleet. 


His antlers grow between his ears. 
He looks most wise, because 

_At Christmas time he draws the sled 
That carries Santa Claus. 
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Small Cookeries for 
Small Cooks 


(Continued from page 23) 


Beth, then put the pan on the stove.” 
“How long must we cook fudge?” 
“That’s rather hard to say,” laughed 

Mrs. Miller. “We test fudge to see 
when it is done. When fudge begins 
to get quite thick it is time to test it. 
Most people put a few drops into a cup- 
ful of very cold water. If the syrup 
dissolves immediately the fudge needs 
to be cooked some more; but if a soft 
ball forms in the water, the candy is 
done. When you get the right result 
from the test, take the pan from the 
fire and let the candy cool. Add the 
vanilla, and beat until the fudge starts 
to stiffen, then pour it onto a buttered 
platter. 

“While the fudge is hardening, let’s 
all sit down and get the dates ready to 
stuff. First we will wipe them care- 
fully with a clean, damp cloth. Now 
with a sharp paring knife, cut a slit in 
each date and take out the stone.” 

“What shall we stuff them with?” 
asked Marjorie. 

“Peanut butter for one thing,’ re- 
plied Mrs. Miller. “The fruit mixture 
makes a good filling too, and I kept out 
a little of the fudge. Now pinch the 
edges of the date around the filling and 
roll in sugar.” 

“Do you suppose our fudge is hard?” 
questioned Ann Beth. 

“T shouldn’t be surprised,” smiled 
Mrs. Miller. 

There was a grand rush to find out, 
followed by delighted chatter which con- 
tinued while the candy was being cut in 
blocks and divided. 

EpitTor’s NoTe: Are there any recipes which 

you would like Mrs. Miller to teach the girls? 

Perhaps you have a favorite recipe that you 

would like to share with them. If so, address 


your letters to Mrs. Keith, in care of Wee 
Wisdom magazine. 
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An Old Friend Disguised 


By LUCILLE MORGAN ISON 


Fold dotted line A over to dotted line B; fold dotted line C over to dotted line D; 
fold dotted line E over to dotted line F. Are you surprised? 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES: 
Our Own Cross Word Puzzle: 


P U 
PA 


Drop-Letter Presidents: Lincoln, Roose- 
velt, Cleveland, Wilson, Washington, Mc- 
Kinley, Garfield, Jefferson. 


Double Cross Word Enigma: Longfellow; 
Evangeline. 


Word Pyramids: 
O I 
lop lid 
slope slide 


Many-Headed Word: Came, dame, fame, 
game, hame, lame, Mame, name, same, tame. 


Changing Words: SNAP—Pans, naps, span. 
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“Twas the night before Christmas,” when suddenly Phil 
Discovered that he had no present for Bill. 

“Now what shall I jive him?—I know what I'll do! 

I'll give him my new book, How Jimmy Came Through.”’ 
This book is the one that we're now jivin3, free 


With yearly subscriptions to Wee Wisdom, you see. 
So order Wee Wisdom for some little friend, 
And with it this lovely 3ift book we will send. 


What could be nicer to give to your 
friend for Christmas than a year’s 
subscription to Wee Wisdom, and in- 
clude the gift book, How Jimmy Came 
Through? You know all about the 
delightful things in Wee Wisdom, so 
we do not need to say a word about it 
except that it will be every bit as in- 
teresting in 1933 as it has been in 
1932. 

How Jimmy Came Through is an 
eighteen-thousand word book in a 
colorful binding and attractively illus- 
trated from cover to cover. The story 
tells in a very fascinating way how 
a selfish little boy who thought only 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


of amusing himself changed into an 
industrious chap who could be trusted 
to do important things. Every boy 
and girl will enjoy this story. 


You may order as many subscrip- 
tions to Wee Wisdom as you like, and 
the book will be given free with each 
yearly subscription. If you like, you 
may send Wee Wisdom to one friend 
and the gift book to another. The 
price of a year’s subscription to Wee 
Wisdom, plus How Jimmy Came 
Through, is $1.50. The price of the 
book, when ordered without Wee Wis- 
dom, is 50 cents. Use the blank below. 


Please send Wee Wisdom for one year to the friend whose name appears below, 


and the gift book as directed. 


Friend’s name 


I am inclosing $1.50 to pay for my order. 


Address 
City 
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All the goldfish in the bowl 


Are such a lovely yellow; 
Except the very smallest one: 


He’s black, wee little fellow. 


I think I know just how he feels: 
So many little girls 
Have golden hair, while mine is 
black 
And straight—and I'd like curls. 


But Mother only smiles and says 
She likes me best this way; 
So if his mother is like mine, 


He might as well be gay. 
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Little Alice played under the 
trees all summer, and loved them 
all. She loved the birds that built 
their nests in the branches, and the 
squirrels that played tag up and 
down the tree trunks. The trees 
loved Alice, too, and as the wind 
swayed their branches to and fro 
they sang sweet songs to her. 

As summer began to wane and 
the days to grow cooler, 
the trees talked together of 
the little gir] they loved. 


“T want this 
jor m y 
Christmas 


” 


By Em ma Bush 


December, 1932 


at 


“‘T am going to give her a pres- 
ent,’’ said the oak tree. ‘“‘I am 
dropping my acorns that she may 


have some acorn cups and saucers, 
and perhaps a tea set from them.”’ 


‘‘T am going to give her some of 
my bark,”’ said the birch tree. ‘‘ Her 
brother will make her a pretty lit- 
tle canoe from it, and perhaps a 
pretty ring for her napkin.”’ 

‘**T shall give her my pretty red- 
and-gold leaves,’’ said the maple. 
‘““They will stay with her all winter 
and help her to remember the good 
times that we have had together.’’ 


‘*She will love my brown babies 
in their silken cradles,’’ said the 
chestnut, ‘‘and she will gather them 
now and keep them to eat during 
the long, cold winter.”’ 


‘*My branches will make a sweet- 
smelling pillow for her,’’ said the 
balsam. ‘‘When she puts her head 
upon it, it will bring her pleasant 
dreams.”’ 

‘*My cones will make the fire on 
her hearthstone bright,’’ said the 
pine. ‘‘As they snap and burn, she 
will remember how she played be- 

neath my branches.”’ 
J The little juniper 
ous tree was very sad. All 
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the other trees had something for 
Little Alice, but he had nothing. 

‘*T have only my berries,”’ he said 
softly, ‘‘and they are of no use to 
her.”’ 

As the trees whispered, they saw 
Little Alice and Big Brother com- 
ing together through the pasture. 
The two children stopped before 
the juniper tree. 

**T want this for my Christmas 
tree,’’ said Little Alice. ‘‘I love 
its purple berries and its green 
branches.”’ 

Big Brother took his shovel and 
very, very carefully dug up the 
ground around the little juniper 
tree and lifted it carefully into a 
pail. 

‘“We shall take it home and plant 
it in a tub,”’ he said. 

Big Brother took the little tree 
home, and Little Alice’s mother and 
father trimmed it with bright and 
shining glass balls. Big Sister 
wound tinsel and strings of 
popeorn and_ cranberries 
among them, and the little 
juniper stood, all trimmed 
and happy. 


All at once Big Sister gave 
alittle ery. ‘‘See!’’ she said. 

Big Brother and Little 
Alice looked. There, close ‘~ 
against the trunk of the little ! 
tree, was an empty bird’s 
nest. 

‘‘Oh, how lovely!’’ cried 
Little Alice. ‘‘Will you 
please take it very, very 
carefully, and put it in a 
little box for me? I shall 
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keep it all winter. I shall say it was 
the little tree’s Christmas present 
to me.”’ 

How happy the little juniper 
tree was! All through the Christ- 
mas time he stood there, giving hap- 
piness to others. Then, after 
Christmas was over, Big Brother 
lifted the tub carefully and put it 
on the big front porch. 


**TIn the spring we shall plant the 
tree in a corner of the yard,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and you may always 
have it growing where you 
can see it from your win- 
dow.’’ 

So, after all, 
the little juni- 
per tree gave 
the most to Lit- 
tle Alice. 
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The children of colonial days liked to dance the slow, graceful steps of the minuet. 
Their clothing was very elaborate and made of fine silks and laces. 


Use soft pastel 


shades in coloring the page. 
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AS ANYTHING 
ever so wonder- 
ful as man’s learning to fly? The sto- 
ries in Grimm’s Fairy Tales and Hans 
Christian Anderson’s books are no more 
wonderful. What makes it even more 
exciting for you is the fact that most of 
the thrilling story has been written since 
your father and mother were born. Most 
of you children can remember when 
the airport in your town was built. 

Away back in the dark ages, men 
were trying to learn to fly, but not until 
twenty-nine years ago the 17th of this 
month did they actually succeed. At 
that time a man named Orville Wright 
made the first controlled flight in an air- 
plane. Mr. Wright still lives in Dayton, 
Ohio. His brother, Wilbur Wright, 
worked with him in perfecting the first 
airplane. 

Always men have looked up at the 
birds and envied them their ability to 
fly. Men all over the world have tried 
to imitate them. Many, many years ago 
huge kites were built, which were often 
big enough to carry a man. Some of 
these kites were built to look like birds. 
They had wings that could be moved 
with the arms, or with pedals worked 
by the feet as one would pedal a bicycle. 

These kites, or gliders as they were 
called, were taken to the top of a hill. 
The man in the machine ran, or the 
glider was pushed forward, until the 
wings would support his body. Then 
he soared down from the hilltop in a 
short flight. All sorts of gliders were 
built, each new one being a little better 
than the older one; but they would not 
go in the directions the pilots wished. 
They could fly only with the wind or 
down from a high place. Even then a 
sudden gust of wind would often turn 
them over, 
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We Learn to Fly 


By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


COPYRIGHT, 1932 


Baby birds must learn 
to fly. At first they lose 
their balance and fall to the ground. 
By patiently watching these baby birds, 
men who were interested in flying 
learned to make airplane wings with 
movable parts. Thus they could control 
the machine so that it would not lose its 
balance. 

When at last steam engines were 
made, the people who were trying to 
fly at that time put steam engines in 
their machines; but these machines did 
not succeed either. Inventors finally 
made the wonderful little gasoline en- 
gine (the same gasoline engine that 
makes our automobiles possible), and 
with the aid of this new engine man 
conquered the air. 

Since the day when Wilbur and Or- 
ville Wright first succeeded in flying 
their motor-driven machine, more and 
more powerful airships have been built. 
Regular passenger and mail lines are 
now to be found almost all over the 
world. Men who make a study of this 
method of traveling tell us that we shall 
soon be flying across the ocean in six 
hours instead of sailing across. 

Leif the Lucky and Columbus found 
America covered with dense forests. For 
many years the country looked just as it 
had before white men came; then, 
slowly at first, changes began to take 
place. Faster and faster they appeared, 
until outwardly America now appears 
an entirely different continent. 

When Columbus made his famous voy- 
age, no one in the old world knew what 
had happened until he returned many 
weary months later. Today the latest 
successful transatlantic flight is re- 
ported to both hemispheres in a few 
minutes, by the aid of one of our newest 
servants—the radio. 
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Paste a piece of plain Paste the wheels as 
paper by 5'/2" on the indicated. Fold C.C 
under side of 

the wing. B and 
trim edges \ , C7 Attach the 


all golds as with a pin. 
indicated. Paste A,A back , Fold the tail and gin. 


inside the plane. Paste 8,8 ; Paste D. D together. Attach 
one over the other. 


A 


back over 


aS Shown {fn small drawing. 


SIML NO ind 


Paste the propeller and 
the tail on a piece of 
plain paper before 
cutting them out. 
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With Christmas hardly more than 
a month away you will want to 
make up your mind just what you 
are going to give everybody, espe- 
cially Mother and Dad. On this 
page you will find a number of gift 
suggestions, and we fee! sure that 
Mother and Dad will like any one of 
them that you may select. 


A subscription to Christian Busi- 
ness will please Dad, because it will 
help him to find a simple way out 
of business difficulties. This maga- 
zine is of interest to all persons in 
business. Its fifty pages of practical 
ideas suggest new ways of meeting 
problems. No doubt Mother is a 
very busy person, and does not have 
much time for reading; so why not 
send her Weekly Unity with its 
short articles that can be quickly 
read? There are many interesting 
features in Weekly Unity which 
Mother will like. The price of each 
of these periodicals is $1.50 for a 
whole year’s subscription. 


You might like books for Mother 
and Dad, and we have a number of 
these that would make delightful 
gifts. For Mother you could choose 
Lovingly in the Hands of the Fa- 
ther, a book of ten true stories, by 
Evelyn Whitell. Dad will like Ad- 
ventures in Prosperity, by Ernest 
C. Wilson, because it points the way 
to success. These books are cloth- 
bound, and sell for $1 each. If you 
have been saving to give Mother 
and Dad something especially nice, 
you can get these two books in a 
rich flexible binding at $2 each. 


Either Mother or Dad would like 
Open Doors, by F. B. Whitney, the 
new Unity book just off the press. 
It is made up of short articles and 


Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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What to Choose for Mother and Dad 
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poems which either of them would 
be sure to like. This book comes in 
cloth binding at $1; in flexible bind- 
ing at $2. 


How is Dad’s Bible? If he needs 
a new one, why not give him the 
Nelson Teachers’ Bible (American 
Standard Version), used and recom- 
mended by Unity School? It has 
many study helps, and is printed in 
large, clear type. It comes in a 
special limp binding at $4.50. 


Mothers often get to the point of 
not knowing what to cook, and they 
are glad of suggestions for new 
dishes and different menus. A nice 
gift for Mother would be The Sci- 
ence of Food and Cookery, our vege- 
tarian cookbook. It tells about meal 
planning, about health-building 
diets, about canning and preserv- 
ing, and a number of other things. 
This book is attractively bound in 
washable cover, and is priced at 
$2.50. 


Two textbooks that are popular 
as Christmas gifts are Lessons in 
Truth, by H. Emilie Cady, and 
Christian Healing, by Charles Fill- 
more. Lessons in Truth is for the 
beginner in the study of Truth, and 
Christian Healing is for the more 
advanced student. Both these books 
teach the reader how to find real 
joy in his religion. You can order 
these books in cloth binding at $1 
each, or in flexible binding at $2 
each. 


The Silence, a booklet by E. V. 
Ingraham, would make a nice gift 
for Dad; and Caroline Napier, the 
true story of a woman’s life, would 
please Mother. The price of these 


booklets is 50 cents each. 
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MAGIC PILLOWS 


MORNING 


I’ll make this day 
A Christmas tree, 

All hung with gifts 
Of love from me. 


Each word I speak 
Shall be a light 

To make my tree 
More gay and bright. 


And when the sun 

Has said ‘‘Good-night,”’ 
My tree will shed 

A cozy light. 


On Sale at All Leading News Stands 
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